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bodies in only six states: Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota and Iowa. The more recent monograph by Mr. 
Moley gives an account of the work of fourteen state commissions, in 
addition to that of the state board of public affairs of Wisconsin and 
the former department of efficiency and economy of New York. A 
statement of the origin and personnel of each commission is given, fol- 
lowed by chapters dealing successively with the suggestions of the 
commissions regarding the election of public officers, proposals concern- 
ing general administration, the budget, and the administration of public 
service functions, ending with a chapter on "Results and Conclusions." 
This monograph will be a welcome aid and guide to those who wish a 
bird's-eye view of the work of the commissions and a summary in 
convenient form of their principal recommendations. 

Another monograph largely based on the reports of state efficiency 
and economy commissions is entitled A Survey of State Executive Or- 
ganization and a Plan of Reorganization (1916), by C. H. Crennan, a 
doctor's thesis submitted at the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
divided into three chapters dealing respectively with " Present Organi- 
zation of the State Executive," "State Executive Organization De- 
fective," and "A Plan of Executive Reorganization." The last chap- 
ter is the most valuable. The author not only outlines the proposals 
of the principal efficiency and economy commissions, but also submits 
a proposed plan of reorganization, based on the analogy of the national 
government and adapted to conditions in Pennsylvania. 

Operation of the Maryland Budget. The first state executive 
budget system in the United States, and the first system to be made a 
part of a state constitution, is that of Maryland. The amendment 
providing for it was ratified by the electors of the state, voting two to 
one in its favor, on November 7, 1916. Since that time and even be- 
fore the Maryland system began to operate several other states either 
adopted the plan almost in its entirety, or took up certain features of 
it and embodied them in law. 1 An account of the operation of the 
Maryland system is, therefore, of more than local interest. 

1 Utah has enacted a statute (Ch. 15, Laws 1917) providing for a budget system 
modeled directly after the Maryland amendment. Two other states have adopted 
modified forms of the Maryland plan — New Mexico (Ch. 81, Laws 1917) and Dela- 
ware (Ch. 278, Laws 1917) adopting the system for one legislative session. 
West Virginia has passed an act (Ch. 15, Laws 2d ex. sess. 1917) proposing an 
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Actual work in preparing the first Maryland budget 2 was begun in 
November, 1917. The estimate forms were prepared by the depart- 
ment of legislative reference and approved by Governor Harrington. 
The budget classifications, chosen according to the object of expendi- 
ture, were of a simple and easily understood type. They were: (1) 
salaries and wages, (2) expenses — maintenance other than personal 
service, (3) purchase of land, (4) buildings, (5) equipment and (6) 
new construction. A number of subdivisions, such as rent, fuel, print- 
ing, food, etc., were enumerated under the expense classification in 
order to give some uniformity to the itemization of the data when 
submitted. A complete set of the estimate forms contained four sheets : 
sheet No. 1 being for salaries and wages; sheet No. 2 for expenses; sheet 
No. 3 for purchase of land, buildings, equipment and new construction; 
and sheet No. 4 for a summary of the preceding sheets. The neces- 
sary instructions for making up the estimates were printed at the top 
of each sheet. The amounts appropriated and expended for the fiscal 
year just ended, also the amounts appropriated for the current fiscal 
year, were required in detail. A lack of uniform methods of account- 
ing prevented this information from being complete in many instances. 
The appropriations requested for each of the fiscal years of the next 
biennium were required to be clearly itemized. A few of the spending 
agencies at first hesitated to make itemizations, since they had been 
so long accustomed to request lump-sum appropriations from the 
legislature. Each estimate sheet provided space for the governor's 
allowances and necessary explanatory remarks. The experience 
gained in preparing the budget suggested a number of changes that 
will improve the form of the estimate blanks. 

Estimates were required to be filed with the governor by December 
10. But many of the spending agencies were late in filing their re- 
quests, owing to the novelty of the system and to the insufficient and 
inadequate data at hand for preparing their estimates. Many of the 

amendment to the constitution and embodying several of Maryland's budget 
provisions. Bills, proposing modifications of the Maryland system, were sub- 
mitted in 1917 to the legislatures of Colorado, Massachusetts and Arizona. Gov- 
ernor Keyes of New Hampshire in his inaugural message to the 1917 legislature 
suggested the Maryland system for consideration, but no action was taken. A 
law, signed by Governor Davis on February 19, 1918, provides an executive bud- 
get system for Virginia very similar to that of Maryland. 

2 For the provisions of the Maryland budget amendment see Article III, 
Section 52 of the Constitution. 
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estimates were incorrect when submitted and had to be returned and 
made up a second time. Had the forms been prepared and sent out 
earlier, the estimates might easily have been submitted to the governor 
a month before they were, since the fiscal year of Maryland ends on 
September 30. This would have allowed the spending agencies a 
month's time after the close of the fiscal year for the preparation of their 
estimates, and at the same time would have given the governor more 
time, which proved to be much needed, for review of the estimates and 
preparation of the budget. 

Early in December Governor Harrington secured the services of a 
budget specialist, who, with the assistance of the executive office force, 
compiled the estimates and other data for the budget and drafted the 
budget bill, embracing the governor's recommendations for appro- 
priations. About the middle of December the Governor began to hold 
public hearings upon the requests for appropriations and continued 
almost daily until the end of the month, in which time he heard more 
than eighty of the state's spending agencies. He required a number 
of the agencies to appear before him; to others he granted hearings 
upon request. 

After the hearings were concluded the governor set to work to review 
all of the estimates and make his allowances for the budget. The total 
of the requests for appropriations far exceeded the total estimated rev- 
enues as calculated by the state comptroller, so the governor's big 
task was to make the expenditures of the first state budget commen- 
surate with the anticipated revenues from all sources. This he at 
length accomplished by having the administrative heads of the larger 
departments and institutions collaborate with him on several occasions. 
Acting upon the governor's advice, they reduced their estimates at 
those points where they judged reductions would least hamper the 
normal growth of their work. The governor, under a provision of the 
budget amendment, included the legislative, judicial and educational 
estimates in the budget without revision; but he had, nevertheless, 
been consulted as to their probable totals while they were in preparation. 

Governor Harrington was unable to deliver his budget to the legisla- 
ture within the time limit fixed in the budget amendment (twenty days 
after the convening of the legislature, which met on January 2), owing 
to delay in printing the budget and to other contingent circumstances. 
The legislature, however, agreed to extend the time one week, and on 
January 29 the governor transmitted his budget and budget bill in 
printed form to the presiding officer of each house. At the same time 
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each member of the legislature was supplied with a copy of the budget . 
The budget bill was immediately introduced by both the president of 
the senate and the speaker of the house. 

The general form of the budget is prescribed in the amendment. As 
actually made up, the first 24 pages of it contain revenue and expendi- 
ture statements. The actual and estimated revenues and expenditures 
for the fiscal years of 1917 and 1918 are shown together with the bal- 
ance at the end of each fiscal period. A balance sheet of the current 
assets and liabilities of the state is given. The condition of the state 
debt and sinking funds is set forth. A statement of the estimated rev- 
enues for the period to be financed, that is, the fiscal years of 1919 and 
1920, is followed by a general summary of the financial requirements 
for each of these years, showing estimates of the state's financial con- 
dition at the end of each year. Then follows a statement from the 
governor relative to a possible decrease of the rate of the direct state 
tax. On pages 25 to 28 appears a general summary of all the estimates 
for appropriations. A complete tabulation of the estimates with the 
governor's allowances is included within the next 110 pages. 

Estimates are classified by organization units, and, according to a 
provision of the budget amendment, are divided into two parts: "gov- 
ernmental appropriations" and "general appropriations." Included 
under part one, governmental appropriations, are the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary departments, the various state departments, 
boards and commissions, the public schools and the public debt of the 
state. Under part two, general appropriations, are grouped the re- 
maining estimates, namely, those of state institutions, state-aided in- 
stitutions and for miscellaneous purposes. A number of deficiency 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, to become available on June 
1, 1918, are listed following the budget for the biennium of 1919-1920. 
Appended to the budget are 40 pages of supplementary data concern- 
ing state and state-aided institutions as compiled by the board of state 
aid and charities. This appendix contains certain important statistics 
relating to the expenditures, receipts, per capita cost, etc., of more 
than 100 institutions which receive state aid, ranging from $500 to 
$75,000, aggregating an annual expenditure of approximately $850,000, 
or nearly one-fourth of the general funds annually available in the 
state treasury. 

The general arrangement of the organization units in the budget bill 
follows that of the budget. The appropriations to the various organi- 
zation units are made in lump sums for salaries and wages and for ex- 
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penses, with itemized schedules following each sum so appropriated 
whenever more than one item is included. These schedules "represent 
the initial plan of distribution and apportionment of the appropriations." 
Each lump-sum appropriation must be paid out in accordance with 
the schedule which relates to it, unless and until such schedule is 
amended. In order to give flexibility to the expenditure of the ap- 
propriations and to provide, at the same time, for executive control over 
the spending officers, the governor is empowered to authorize transfers be- 
tween items within any schedule, thus amending the schedule. He may 
make transfers in the appropriations of the executive department, and 
may approve or disapprove any requests for transfers, which are sub- 
mitted to him by other spending agencies relative to their own appro- 
priations. Whenever a schedule is amended by the governor, it must 
be transmitted with his approval to the comptroller, who thereafter is 
required to pay out the appropriation, or whatever balance may remain, 
in accordance with the amended schedule. Finally, it is provided that 
all transfers and changes in the schedules, made or approved by the 
governor, must be reported by him to the next session of the legislature. 8 
While the budget amendment places certain definite limitations upon 
the action of the legislature in considering the budget, it prescribes no 
very definite procedure. It will, therefore, be of interest to note briefly 
the procedure that was followed by the legislature in the consideration 
and passage of the budget bill. The bill, as has been stated, was in- 
troduced simultaneously in each house of the legislature on January 
29, and it was immediately referred to the finance committee of the 
senate and to the ways and means committee of the house. The sen- 
ate finance committee seems to have taken the lead in the consideration 
of the bill. Joint sessions of the two committees were held, and the 
various appropriations were critically reviewed. No public hearings 
were held by either committee on the budget, since it was not neces- 
sary, as formerly, for the spending agencies to appear before the com- 
mittees urging their requests for appropriations. The only matter 
that now concerned the state agencies was to see that the allowances 
made to them by the governor were not reduced or eliminated by the 
action of the committees or the legislature. The senate finance com- 
mittee, however, found occasion to call before it a few of the depart- 
ment heads, for the purpose of explaining some of the budget allow- 
ances, and also in one or two instances the committee desired to ascer- 
tain whether or not certain subordinates gave full time to the state work. 

» Section 3 of the Budget Act, Ch. 206, Laws 1918. 
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The governor also explained to the finance committee certain of the 
appropriations. It appears that the members of both the finance 
committee of the senate and the ways and means committee of the 
house studied the budget bill rather closely and found, as a result, very 
few items that they could attack or criticize. 

On March 20 the governor submitted to the senate, with the consent 
of both houses, his first supplemental budget, which under the provisions 
of the budget amendment became a part of the budget bill as amend- 
ments or supplements to the appropriations and items contained in it. 4 
On March 22 the finance committee reported the budget bill and sup- 
plement favorably to the senate. A motion to defer action on the 
bill was voted down, and the committee's favorable report was adopted. 
Immediately the president of the senate submitted a second supple- 
ment to the budget by the governor, who asked that it might also be 
made a part of the budget bill. 6 Upon a motion the additional supple- 
ment was accepted. The budget bill was then read a second time and 
ordered to be printed for a third reading. It passed the senate without 
amendment on March 26, and was sent to the house where it had its 
first reading on March 27. It was reported out of house committee 
on March 28 and read a second time. 

Among the several amendments that were proposed at this time, two 
were adopted, one eliminating the salary of the assistant chairman of the 
roads commission, amounting to $2000 (the governor having reduced 
it from $3000 by his first supplemental budget), and the other striking 
out the appropriation for a director of farm products amounting to 
$12,000. The elimination of the latter item would have followed as a 
matter of course, since the bill creating the office had been defeated in 
the legislature, so that only $2000 was really eliminated from the 
governor's budget for each of the two years. When this amount is 
compared with the total budget of each year, aggregating $3,750,000 
from the general funds, the house, although the majority was politi- 
cally opposed to the governor, may nevertheless be regarded as ap- 
proving the governor's budget practically as he submitted it. The 
rules of the house were suspended and the bill was passed on the same 
day that it was amended. The senate, being of the same political faith 
as the governor, refused to accede to the amendments of the house and 
a conference committee was appointed. The first conference com- 
mittee disagreed and another was appointed; this committee made its 

« Senate Journal of Proceedings, pp. 720-733. 
« Ibid., pp. 812-813. 
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report on March 30, when the senate concurred in the amendments of 
the house and finally passed the budget bill as thus amended. Since 
the governor had the assurance that the budget bill would be passed 
within three legislative days before the end of the session (April 1), 
he did not issue a proclamation, as provided for in the budget amend- 
ment extending the session. 

During the 1916 session of the legislature between 35 and 40 bills, 
appropriating money out of the state treasury, were passed and be- 
came law. The legislature of 1918, acting under the provisions of the 
budget amendment, passed only seven bills making appropriations out 
of the state treasury, two of which were duplicates of two others and 
were for that reason vetoed by the governor. Another was also 
vetoed, and still another was reduced by half. The four bills approved 
by the governor carried appropriations totaling only $19,000. The 
seven appropriation bills which were passed appropriated unexpended 
funds now in the treasury and, upon the ruling of the attorney general, 
were not in conflict with the budget amendment, which requires such 
bills to make provision for their own revenue, since the budget bill 
which was passed in compliance with the budget amendment does not 
go into effect until October 1, 1918. The provisions of the budget 
amendment with reference to supplementary appropriation bills oper- 
ated as an effective check upon the passage of the usual large num- 
ber of special appropriation bills, which have in former years been 
one of the main causes of recurring deficits in the finances of the state. 
There was not, therefore, a single supplemental appropriation bill 
passed for the years 1918 and 1919 in addition to the budget bill. 

As yet, nothing can be said of the execution of the Maryland budget, 
but certain conclusions may be drawn from the operation of the first 
two stages in the budgetary procedure, namely, the formulation of the 
budget by the governor, and the ratification of it by the legislature. 
The strongest indication that the budget was well prepared by the 
executive may be seen in the fact that the members of the lower house 
of the legislature, the majority of whom were politically hostile to the 
governor, found little in the budget bill that they could attack and 
only a few items that they cared to amend. It was evident that the 
various state departments and institutions felt that their requests for 
appropriations had been carefully considered by the governor, and that 
he had allowed them as much as was commensurate with the probable 
revenues of the state. For these reasons the spending agencies gener- 
ally accepted the governor's allowances for appropriations and as- 
sumed that the legislature would ratify them as included in the budget. 
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The legislature in its action upon the budget seems to have been 
effective as a reviewing and criticizing agent of the governor's pro- 
gram. Most of the review work, however, was done by the finance 
and ways and means committees. The intent of the budget amend- 
ment, it appears, was that more consideration should be given to the 
budget upon the floors of the legislature than it received this year. 
There is room for much improvement in the legislative procedure for 
handling the budget. While it is true that every member of the 
legislature was supplied with a printed copy of the governor's budget, 
and knew at once from the printed journal of each house just what 
supplements the governor had made, still it is not probable that many 
of the members scrutinized the budget very closely. 

The governor's budget has so far given general public satisfaction 
and no desire has been expressed to return to the former haphazard 
methods of making appropriations. Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that the governor was not so free in making his budget recom- 
mendations as he might be if he were the real head of the administrative 
branch of the state government. He was also hampered in gathering 
his budget data by a system of public accounting that is not at all 
adapted to efficient budget making. Adjustment and reform along 
these lines will tend greatly to improve the system and to make it a 
real executive budget. In addition to these changes, Maryland needs 
to adopt methods for standardizing the positions and salaries of the 
state employees, and also to install a central purchasing department 
for state agencies, both of which, however, are not directly a part of 
the budgetary procedure but are designed to contribute effectively to 
the successful operation of the budget system. 

A. E. Buck. 8 

Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 

Budget Progress in New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

The New York legislature of 1916 passed a law establishing a legisla- 
tive budget system for the state. 1 In the same year, through the efforts 
of Senator Walter E. Edge (now governor), the legislature of New Jersey 
enacted a law providing for a state budget system of the executive type. 2 

6 Mr. A. E. Buck was the specialist secured by Governor Harrington to aid 
in preparing the budget and the budget bill. 

1 Laws of 1916, ch. 130. See American Political Science Review, xi, 111-113 
(1917) for an analysis of the law. 

1 Laws of 1916, ch. 15. See American Political Science Review, xi, 113 (1917) 
for an analysis of the law. 



